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Sirk CuLtTure. 

The following remarks, on the culture of Silk, 
and the propriety of introducing .it into the Alms- 
house of Baltimore city and county, is most res- 
pectfully addressed to the favorable consideration 
of the Mayor and city council of Baltimore, the 
Commissioners of Baltimore county, and the trus- 
tees for the Poor of said city and .county, by the 
editor of the Farmer and Gardener, in the fond 
hope, that the suggestions thrown out may serve 
to bring into notice a branch of industry of incal- 
culable value to the nation, and which, he also be- 
lieves, if adopted and prosecuted with intelligence 
and energy at the Alms-house, would in a few 
years relieve the city andcounty from the entire 
burthen of the cost of its support. 


We insert, in the present number, a very inter- 
esting and useful letter of Judge Spencer, of New 
York orf the subject of the cultivation of silk in 
this country. The facts to which he refers, are 
both important and encouraging to such as have 
the means and disposition of entering into it. He 
estimates the net profits of twenty acres set in an 
orchard of mulberry at from $3,000 to $5,000 per 
annum. ‘This, to those who have not particular- 
ly investigated the subject, may seem an exaggera- 
ted, if not startling sum. To us, however, it ap- 
pears to be greatly under the amount which may, 
by judicious management, be realized from an or- 
chard of twenty acres thus planted. 

We are pleased with his suggestion, of adopting 
the culture of silk in Alms-houses, and have been, 
for several months, contemplating submitting a pro- 
position to that effect to the trustées of the Alms- 
house of Baltimore city and county ; having curso- 
rily mentioned the subject to a gentleman recently 
a trustee, without entering into any particulars, ear- 
ly last fall ; remarking—that we thought we had a 
plan in our mind, the which, when matured, we 
would submit to his consideration—a plan, by 





which, we thought, we would be able iia very few 
years to make that establishment support itself. As 
our incessant occupation, has not hitherto afford- 
ed us the leisure to carry out our intentions, as 
then intimated, we will seize this, the first.occa- 
sion which has presented itself, of so doing. It 
will now answer the two-fold purpose, of show- 
ing the practicability, we hope, of our views as 
then expressed, sanguine as they were, and of en- 
couraging planters and farmers generally, through- 
out the country, (though it may fail of the other 
‘Wbject) to turn their thoughts seriously to a proper 
consideration of the advantages and disadvantages 
which are likely to result from the proposed cul- 
ture of the mulberry, management of ‘the silk 
worm, and fabrication of silk. ‘This is all we de- 
sire of them, being fully convinced that a dispas- 
sionate examination, must inevitably lead to such 
convictions of utility,as cannot fail to raise up 
zealous friends in all directions. 


From the facts stated by Judge Spencer, it ap- 
pears that silk worms have been raised in Wind- 
ham county, Conn., ever since 1760, a period of 
seventy-five years: that during the last year, in 
the town of Mansfield, in the same state, there 
were produced $60,000 worth of silk; and that 
in Windham county, also in the same state, $500,- 
000 worth were made during the same period.— 
These results are truly flattering, and show, most 
conclusively, what is within the power of Ameri- 
can industry and skill to accomplish, when guided 
by well directed enterprise. 

The amount of silks imported into our country 
last year, was $10,000,000, and the demand must 
be increased with its annual growth in population 
and resources. Hence then, every inducement 
which a perfectly practicable plan of entering in- 
to a new and lucrative branch of industry, a ready 
sale, and, an increasing demand, to almost an un- 
limited extent, can offer, is presented to urge our 
agriculturists to its adoption. Having premised 
this much, we will proceed to discass the subject 
of profit, believing that to be the only debateable 
question involved, inasmuch as by experience, it 
is proved beyond all dispute, that silk may be pro- 
duced in the United States, to as great advantage 
as in any part of the world—and taking the opin- 
ion of a gentleman,’ whose opportunities of judg- 
ing entitle it to consideration, as our guide—of a 





quality equal, if net saperior to any raised inZu~- 
rope. nee 

We before remarked, that we were pleased, 
with Judge Spencer’s suggestion, of introducing 
the culture’ of silk into Alms-house establish- 
ments, and we will here observe, that in addition 
to the great relief, which such a step would be, in 
a@ pecuniary point of view, to the inhabitants: bur- 
thened with the tax of each poor ‘house, the-ex- 
ample which would be thus set, would tend ‘to 
stimulate individuals to enter into.the business, 80 
that in a few years, the article of silk, instead.of 
being-an annual tax upon our people of ten millions 
and upwards, would form an important item in 
our exports, thereby adding to individual wealth, 
and augmenting the field of national resources. 

With a view of demonstrating the feasibility of 
the plan to which we have before alluded, for de « 
fraying the expense of theAlms-house of Baltimore 
city and county, we shall enter into a course of 
calculations, from whose results the reader will be 
able to judge, whether our opinion is sustained by 
the data upon which it has been formed, or not. 
These calculations will enable those interested, to 
apply them as circumstances may require, and 
though local in their present application, will avail 
as well for one part of the country as another, or 
for individuals, as well as for corporate bodies.— 
In what we may say on this subject, we claim no 
credit on the score of originality, we have no ex- 
perience of our own, the facts and opinions ad-* 
vanced, being derived from the writings of others 
—and from none have we drawn more freely than 
from those of Mr. Daniel Bradley, of the state of 
New York, Dr. Mease, of Philadelphia, Mr. Gi- 
deon B. Smith, of this city, and Mr. Elias Frost, 
of Plainfield, Massachusetts—gentlemen who have 
all devoted many years to the study of this branch 
of industry, whose experience in the culture of 
the silk worm, and whose active, discriminating 
minds, and patient research, eminently qualify 
them for the purposes of instruction. 

Mr. Frost, from an experiment which he de- 
tails in a very interesting letter dated August 27, 
1838, has proved that 1243 cocoons, yielded 7¥ 
ounces of reeled silk, being equal to rather better 
than 18} ounces to $000 worms,,or one pound to 
a fraction less than 2527 worms. xe 

Mr. Bradley gives it as his opinion, ha ‘ua 
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a; last we presume, were picked, 


where 

season, 1000lbs. of leaves, being precisely 5lbs. 
each hundred; we are thus able to calculate to 
‘certainty the requisite quantity of leaves to sus- 
tain any given number of worms. 

It is thus demonstrated by the actual experi- 
ment of Mr. Frost, that 3000 worms are able to 
make upwards of 18} ounces of silk, which would 
a difference of gather better than 12} per 
cent in favor of the culturist over the computation 
of Mr. Bradley: but as in calculations of this 
character, we would always prefer to be under 
rather than over attainable results, we shall adopt 
thé opinion of Mr. B. as the basis of our calcula- 
tion.» He as we have before shewn, affirms with 
confidence, that at a moderate and safe calcula- 
tion, $000 worms will produce a pound of reeled 


& 


Mr. Smith informs us that a full grown mul- 
tree [the white mulberry, we presume] will 
uce foliage enough to feed 5,000 worms; but 
that in order to provide against failures and loss 
‘of leaves, and to save the trees from excessive 
cropping, it is better to have double the number of 
trees ; and in a matter of this kind his opinion is 
entitled to great weight ; and, therefore, in the cal- 
culation we shall make, we shall not fail to pro- 
vide against the contingencies of which he speaks. 
Having thus stated the consumption of food 
and probable produce of the worms, we will pro- 
ceed to our remarks. If the trees to. be selected 
should be the white mulberry, they could either 
be planted in square rows, or in hedges, as might 
best-suit the fancy or taste of the party, or the di- 
mensions of the ground, and would probably an- 
swer as well in the latter way, and yield as much 
provender, as in the former. Of this we will not 
fest to speak with certainty, deeming it at 
tan unimportant consideration. Mr. Brad- 

ey thinks that $,000 trees might be arranged in 
hedges, and otherwise, on a single acre of ground, 
bat if it be desired that the white mulberry should 
attain its full size and maintain vigor and fresh- 
ness of foliage, twenty feet apart would be a pro- 
o distance; and if at-this distance, an acre would 
Id-108 trees, and would have this advantage ; 
that the orchard could be, with decided benefit to 
the trees, subjected to other culture. If this 
distance should be thought too great, it might be 
reduced to 6 feet, which would be space enough 


until the trees should arrive at maturity, when if 72° 
thought adviseable, they might be alternately thin- _ 

ned out. At six feet, however, we believe the 86 
ground would be lost to other culture. As to this $6 


we are notparticular, and shall leave it to the per- 
sons interested to decide for themselves. Should 
the plant selected be the Morus Multicaulis, the 
space might be still more reduced, say to four feet, 
op leas, indeed, one way; but where ground is not 
gn object, we should prefer room for free circula- 


$000 worms will make a 


. silk. 
| cocoons of Mr. Frost (1248) weighed 4lbs. 
‘the aggregate, and 20 of them weighed 
as that 
the average weight. The worms as fed | acres of their farm to a mulberry orchard, which 
YY ‘Mr. F. consumed on an average 5 lbs. of|at1 tree for every 20 square feet, would give 
ives to each 100, during their feeding. This con- 
sumption of leaves corresponds, according to the 
account of Dr. Mease, with singular exactness 
with ce of the Bavarian silk culturists, 40 
20;000 worms devour, during the feeding 
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tion of light and air, and a vigorous stretching 
forth of tote In order, howarct, to have some 
specific data, whereon to grovnd our subsequent 
calculations, we propose, that the authorities of 
Baltimore city and county should appropriate 40 


them 108 trees to the acre, or 4,320 trees to the 
40 acres, as: 
108 





4320 trees on 40 acres. 

Now it is stated by Mr. Smith, that one full 
grown tree will furnish food for 5,000 worms, so 
that the trees on the entire orchard will feed 21,- 
600,000 worms, as: 

4320 
5000. 





21,600,000 worms to be fed on 40 acres.* 





* It is computed by Mr. D’Homergue, that each 
tree at 6 years of age will yield 30lbs. of leaves, 
so that, we think,in order to secure a certain sup= 
ply of provender for the worms, at the earliest pe- 
riod, it would be best, in the first instance, to 
plant the trees at 6 feet square apart, which would 
give us 1210 trees to the acre, and as before sug- 
gested, these could be thinned out as occasion 
might require. These 1210 trees to the acre 
would give us 48,400 trees on the 40 acres, which 
at 30lbs. of foliage to each tree, would yield 1;452,- 
000lbs. of leaves, and as 75lbs. of leaves is com- 
petent to the support of 1500,worms, so would 
the total yield of leaves just quoted, sustain 29,- 
040,000 worms, being an excess of supply for the 
21,600,000 worms, as assumed by us, of nearly 40 
per cent., an amount quite sufficient to provide a- 
gainst the contingencies as mentioned by Mr. S. 
It is also thus proved, that an acre of ground is ca- 
pable of raising 726,000 worms. 

In Mr. D’Homergues’ statement, he assumes, 
1. that there are 45,539 square feet in an acre, and 
2. that $000 trees at 6 feet square may be planted 
on an acre. ‘In neither of which conclusions is 
he right. The English statute acre, which is the 
acre of our country, contains 160 square poles or 
perches ; the statute length of a pole or perch is 
54 yards or 16} feet. If we multiply 54 yards by 
itself to get its square, itmakes 30}, the number 
of square yards. in a pole or perch ; and this last 
number multiplied by 160, the number of perches 
in an an acre, will give us 43,560 square feet in 
an acre: so then, the square of 6 being 36, that 
number becomes the divisor, which will:go 1210 
times in the number of square feet in an acre, as : 
$6 ) 43560 ( 1210 

86 


75 


-0 
The French arpent or acre, is equal to 54,450 
English square feet, and’as the measure set down 
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These at the ratio-of yield as tested by the expe- 
riment of Mr. Frost, would produce a fraction over 
8,41 7lbs. of silk, as: 

21,600,000 
7 





151,200,000 
10,800,000 
5,400,000 
16) 
1243 )167,400,000 ( 134,674 oz. silk. 
1248 











8,417 1-8 Ibs. silk, 
4310 
$729 
5810 
4972 
8380 
7458 
9220 
8701 
5190 
4972 
2 $88 | 
which at $4 per Ib., the lowest price, would a-- 
mount to $33, 668. 
But as we are disposed not to excite too san- 
guine expectations, we prefer to take the ratio of 
Mr. Bradley. He says as before stated, that 3000 
worms will make a pound of reeled silk, which 
will yield an aggregate of 7,200lbs. of silk for 
the 40 acres of mulberry, or 21,600,000 worms, 
as: 
$,(000) 21,600,(000 





7;200 Ibs. of silk. 

The value of this silk bears a strict relation to the 

degree of skill with which it may be reeled, and 

Mr. Bradley justly observes, that it always may, 

by proper care and attention, be well reeled. He: 
also says that if the silk be of first quality,4rom. 
$7 to $10 per pound may be procured for it: by 

others, the value of it is set down at from $4 to 

$5 and $8 per pound. he value of the raw 

silk in this country, however, cannot be supposed 

to be settled, as the culture is but in its infancy, 
and purchasers, consequently, few in number. Let. 
us however enter into the calculations : 


7, 200 lbs of silk at $4 per Ib, is $28,800 
7, 200 do  .. 36,000 
7, 200 do 7 « 50,400. 
7, 200 do ae 57,600 
7, 200 do 10 & 72,000:. 


it is a misprint ; but we are at a loss to conjecture 
how he could arrive at the conclusion, that $,000 
trees could be placed on an acre of ground 6 feet: 
square apart. Whatever may be the required dis-- 
tance, its number must be multiplied into itself to 
furnish the divisor, which being divided into the 
number of square feet in an acre, the quotient will: 
be the number of trees which can be placed 
thereon. The rule is a simple one, and if recol- 
lected, would be of great service to farmers, gar- 





as assumed by Mr. D’Homergue, is neither that of 
England nor France, we incline. to the belief that 


deners, and others, interested in transplanting trees - 
or plants. ‘ 


be 
$1 


i) 
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If we take the average, which is 48,960 
$6,80 per Ib., we have 
It must then -be admitted, if the data assumed 
‘be correct, that..each acre of .the land will yield 
“$1224, at the average-of the prices stated, or at 
ot lowest estimated value, $720 to the acre. 
Now then, let us compare the expense of sup- 
porting the poor of Baltimore city and county, for 
“the year ending April $0, 1834, with the value of 
the silk at the minimum price, 
City’s part 
County’s part, 








$18,348 749 
4,500 00 


$22,848 743 
Lowest estimated value of silk 28,800 00 

Excess of silk culture, the low- ! rr 

ést estimate being compared $5,951 254 

Thus then, it appears that 40 acres set in mul- 
berry properly cultivated, and the wormsjudicious- 
ly managed, will at the very lowest value which 
has been set upon silk, be more than sufficient, by 
nearly $6,000, to meet the the gross expenditures, 
incident to the support of the poor of the estab- 
lishment in question, and to leave a sum more 
than equivalent for interest on the outlay of 
land employed, fixtures, &c. For ourselves we 
do not see why the maximum price could not be 
realized for the silk raised there, as from the per- 
fection to which reels have been brought in this 
country, nothing but the most culpable neglect— 
the most wanton carelessness—could possibly pre- 
vent the operation of reeling being well perform- 
ed. And as the worms would require attention 
but about from five to six weeks in the year, we 
cannot perceive any good and sufficient reason, 
why some branch of silk manufacture should not 
be connected with the culture of it, so as to occu- 
py the time of such of the inmates, the remainder 
of the year, as might not be otherwise engaged.— 
For instance, by the conversion of the raw silk in- 
to ‘yarn, and the manufacture of stockings, by 
means of the newly invented knittiig machine, of 
which a description is given in this paper,—a 
machine which is said by the aid of a child to 
perform the work of sia expert knitters in the old 
mode. The labor of the paupers could be thus 
turned to a profitable account, employment of a 
delicate and beautiful kind given them, and when- 
ever the income of the establishment exceeded its 
expenditures, to an amount worthy of considera- 
tion, it might be appropriated to meet the other 
charges upon the city and county, and thug re- 
lieve the citizens of the former of a portion of 
those onerous burthens which in the fiirtherance 
of great objects of internal improvement, have, 
necessarily, been imposed upon them. 

It has been stated by some writers, that an 
acre of ground could be so planted with mulber- 
ry trees—for instance, in hedges—as to make it 
yield foliage enough to feed a million of worms, 
and others have gone so far as to say two mil- 
lions : but in calculations of the kind, it is always 
safest not to be too sanguine, and especially in 
the present instance, when the space of a few a- 
tres of ground is no object. 

__ As to the labor, that is by no means an impor- 
tant consideration, as two persons are competent 
to attend to a million of worms for the first week, 


Jour for the next week, eight for the third, and 


from sixteen to twenty for the remainder of the 
time, which may be from ten days to two weeke, 


- 
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and there is but very little-of the necessary labor 


to be performed, that cannot be done by boys and 


girls, women, and aged and decrepit people. 

_ The ground occupied in thé mulberry. orchard, 
could, as we have before premised, advan - 
ly to the young trees, be occupied in the cultiva- 
tion of potatoes, or some other roots, or in elo- 
ver for three or four years, so that it would not 
cease to be profitable, even while thus maturing 
for its ultimate object ; and, indeed, after the trees 
should have attained their growth, they would 
experience no injury, if not benefit, from a crop 
or two of clover being taken from the soil every 
three or four years, especially if during that tinfe 
a generous carpet of that luxuriant grass were 
ploughed in. i 

it is stated that a room 40 by 80 feet, will &ae- 
commodate a million of worms, and as nothing 
but the cheapest materials and work is requisite, 
a range of buildings 2 stories high, sufficiently 
spacious to accommodate all the worms to be fed 
from the foliage of the 40 atres of mulberry, to- 
gether with all necessary fixtures, could be put up 
for less than five thousand dollars, which, in fact, 
would be the chief outlay. This sum may be 
thought by some too small ; but we wish it recol- 
lected that we are speaking of the necessary ex- 
penditures, and not of what might be expended, 
or sacrificed to taste. We once knew a gentle- 
man who built a barn which cost him fourteen 
thousand dollars, whereas his neighbor put up one 
for a less number of hundreds, which answered 
all the valuable purposes of his farm equally as 
well, as did the costly one, those of that of his 
neighbor. In matters of the kind, utility and not 
display should be consulted. The cost of the 
reels are about 12 dollars a piece, so that they 
form buta small item in the outfit. 

While we are thus submitting our plan to the 
official authorities alluded to, with a view of les- 
sening the general burthens, we would fain say 
a word to the farmer who may be the owner of a 
small farm, and who, after toiling from the begin- 
ning to the end of the year, finds himself barely 
able to keep the sheriff from the door—as also to 
the widow, surrounded by her orphans, who may 
be the proprietor of a few acres,—-to these we 
would say,—if you desire to provide yourselves 
and offspring with the sure means of competency, 
lose no time in obtaining a few mulberry 
trees, and commence the silk culture. If 
you cannot spare money enough to buy trees 
suficient to set out an acre, try and procure as 
many as will set outa half—a quarter, or an eighth 
of an acre—make a beginning, and then contin- 
ue your good work till you accomplish your acre 
of trees: when that is done, you may each look 
upon yourself as enjoying that glorious state of 
independence which will enable you to live in 
comfort, rear and educate your children, and do 
justice to your neighbors. Think not that we are 
indulging in any other feeling than that of seri- 
ousness, when we declare to you, that an acre of 
mulberry trees well cultivated will yield you more 
clear profit than all the rest of your respective 
farms, though they may each number two hun- 
dred acres, and that the necessary labor can be 
perfurmed without extra expense, and without in- 
juriously interfering with your attention to the 





other departments on your estates. Do not let 


the fear of the cost of a building deter you. You 











saw out, a sufficient number of uprights or 
and weather boards, to make a house ; 
for thé purposé—that is all you sho im at, © 

“In conclusion léet us advise you, to make a Bex” 
ginning. An acre thus improved and well man 
aged, would yield an amount of silk upon W 
you may realize an annual income of from $72 
to $1,800} the precise amount being solely with- 
in your own power of regulation—being depen- 
dent on the care with which you, may attend dnd» 
feed the worms, and perform the reeling, and thé’ 
degree of value which you thus impart to the’ silk 
—so that, in fact, the measure of your reward i 
perfectly within your own control. pe: 

Currure anp MaNuracTure of Sitk. © = 
ALBANY, APRIL 7, 18685. 
To Samvet M. Horxins, Esq. 
Geneva, Ontario county. 

From a long acquaintance, and, as I believe, a 
reciprocal esteem and friendship, 1 have thought 
that I could not better employ a leisure hour, than 
in addressing you on a topic which I regard as of — 
high importance to our fellow citizens. You will 
not suspect me of insincerity or flattery, when’ f 
assure you that I know tio man, whom I believe: 
to have more erilightened views, or more ‘ardent 
patriotism than you. Hence the propriety of my ~ 
selecting you as a correspondent on the interest- 
ing subject which I proceed to state, 

Since 1830 my attention has been drawn to 
the consideration of the culture of silk in this’ 
country, and particularly in this State. “I am per- 
fectly satisfied that no agricultural pursuit will 
bear any comparison with the culture of silk, as 
regards profit. { should not want a better income ~ 
than the clear profits of an orchard of white mul- 
berry trees, of twenty acres of ten years old.— 
The clear nett profits of such an estate would not 
fall short of from $3000 to $5000 annually; and 
this profit would go on increasing with the growth 
of and the productiveness of the trees. 

You have seen a communication made by me 
to the commissioners appointed by the Governor, 
to examine into the economy, government, and 
discipline of the State prison, which has been 
published, not, however, extensively. It contains 
some matter irrelevant to the culture of silk, and 
omits some things interesting to those who may 
embark in the enterprise. You must have ob- 
served as a statist, that our annual import of silk 
amounts to thé value of $10,000,000, and will 
increase with our wealth and population. This 
amount far exceeds the value of all our bread 
stuffs exported. This consideration ought to ex- 
cite us to the inquiry, whether such a drain from 
the resources of the country cannot be prevented, 
a new source of industry be opened; which shall 
in a short period supply our own wants, and en- 
able us to become exporters of either raw silk, or 
silk fabrics. 

I consider it as a fact demonstrated, that our 
soil and climate is genial to the growth of the mul- 
berry tree, and the culture of Trees of this 

w 


in vaslawt plats of the Stato, and I presume tha 





the portion of this State from Skeneatales to Lake 
Erie, is peculiarly adapted to the mulberry; front 


’ 





delicate fruit trees come to 

tion | that region. Since 1760, 

m has been reared in Windham coan- 

which is about the latitude of 

of silk has been successfully 

in that county, and it has reached to a 

amount. The following is an extract from 

Advertiser of the 15th instant: “/Amer- 

w Silk, we learn from the Bur- 

n Free Press, has been produced this year 

Connecticut, to thé amount of over 

. The county of Windham, Connecti- 

five tons of silk annually, valued 

at 000, and if reeled would be worth double 

gam.” If this be true, and that it is subtan- 

y true I fully believe, the question is settled 

that the soil and climate of this State is genial to 

the culture of silk. It settles also another ques- 

tion, that itis much the most profitable business 
that can be undertaken. 

~~ We have the testimony of Mr. D’Homergue, a 

man. born at Nismes, in France, and brought up 

from infaney to the reeling and manufucture of 

ailk, and who came to this country on the recom- 

mendation of the late James Brown, then Minister 

in Paris, who asserts in his essays that he was 

to find the American Silk superior in 

and the quantity yielded by the cocoons, 

to any he ever saw. But, my dear sir, could you 

have seen specimens of American silk exhibited in 

this city afew days since, manufactured by Mr. 

Gry, all doubt would be removed. These speci- 

mens were pronounced by the many who saw 

them to be equal, if not superior, to any silk which 
had ever been seen here. 

Now, sir, what are the impediments to be over- 
come, in introducing the culture of silk extensive- 
ly in this State? And here let me observe that 
there is no danger of overdoing the business; 
there will always be a demand in England for all 
we can raise beyond supplying our wants; where, 
from the humidity of the climate, or other causes, 
the silk is not reared. 

It is necessary to devote a small space of good 
and fertile ground, asa nursery in which to sow 
the seeds. Itis <— that one ounce of seed, 

perly sown, after the ground is thoroughl 

aamehed, or dug and harrowed, or ished ana 
sown, in drills, at about three feet gpart, will give 
about five thousand young trees. They require 
. to be kept free from weeds, and injury from cat- 
tle. Attwo years of age they are generally fit 
for placing in an orchard at the distance of from 
seven to twelve feet, at right angles—and here 
the labor of man terminates. All the subsequent 
culture may be conducted by women and children. 
They pluck the leave, and feed and tend the worms 
yntil the cocoons are formed; so that you per- 
ceive the culture of silk detracts nothing from 
agriculture. 

The greatest embarrasement hitherto has been 
the extracting or reeling the silk from the cocoons, 
The reels of France and Italy, and indeed of all 

of the world, receive the thread, which con- 
gists of the fibres of several cocoons, according to 
the requirement of the fabric to be made, in skeins, 
which must be spooled before it can be twisted. 
Two of our countrymen, Messrs. Gay and Mose- 
ly, have, invented a reel which receives the thread 
on 6 and thus the labor and wastage of the 
old process is avoided. Mr. Gay asaures me that 


. 
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an ingenious woman can be taught, in a short 
time, to reel, on his reel, with great perfection. A 

advantage of reeling on to spools consists 
in its safe easy iage any distance without 
injury. We have, ore, surmounted the most 
difficult process in the whole operation. 

These gentlemen have also employed the sever- 
al machines in use in France and England in the 
manufacture, -so that it will require but a com- 
paratively small capital to establish manufactories 
of silk in the —— 

When we consider how admirably adapted to 
silk are our County Poor-House establishments; 
how the wants of the poor may be mitigated by 
indueing them also to enter on the culture, by ob- 
taining leaves of the mulberry from their rich 
neighbors; how the middle classes of society may 
improve their condition by entering on the cul- 
ture of silk; I feel, I confess, a strong desire to be 
able to persuade people to lose no time in laying 
the foundation of their culture by immediately 
setting about it in earnest, and not to let any 
thing hinder them from sowing the mulberry in 
the manner indicated this spring. 

The morus alba, or white mulberry, | am satis- 
fied is the most proper for making the best silk; 
the purple mulberry, which is indigenous to some 
parts of our country, although it will make silk, 
yet itis not of as good a quality. The morus 
multicaulis, or Chinese mulberry, has recently 
been introduced inte this country, but it is appre- 
hended that it will not withstand our rigorous 
winters; and as the common white mulberry will 
withstand them, and make excellent silk. | should 
not recommend the propagation of the Chinese. 

I forbear saying any thing on the mode of rear- 
ing the worm. | am satisfied that it does not re- 
quire the care and pains to rear it in this country, 
which the precepts of Count Dandolo would im- 
ply. In due time instructions will be given level 
to every capacity. May I not count on your co- 
operationin this most important object. 

With sincere respect and esteem, yours, 

A. SPENCER. 
A COCOONERY. 

Mr. Samuel Whitmarsh is erecting an edifice of 
two hundred feet in length east of his house, on 
Fort Hill, as a Silk House, and Cocoonery. The 
plan of itis original, and promises the best results. 
The worms while feeding, are now laid out upon 
boards and benches, by those who rear them, cov- 
ered with mulberry leaves, and when for health 
and cleanliness they are required to be moved, it 
all must be done separately. 

Mr. Whitmarsh’s building is intersected by al- 
leys, and on each side tiers of sliding frames 
or drawers rise from the floor upward. ‘These 
frames are covered with lattice work of twine. 
The top one is laid over with leaves upon which 
the worms feed. The second frame, about an 
inch and a half below, is covered with strong pa- 
per, or coarse cotton. All the stems of the leaves, 
or offal from the worm, fall from the lattice work 
above upon this draw, and when the usual time 
for cleaning them comes, instead of lifting each 
separately, it is only requisite to remove the lower 
drawer, and the cleansing is accomplished. 

The leaf of the Chinese Mulberry, which Mr. 





Ww. will use, is sotender thatthe worm will de- 
vour it all, Sometimes they will fall from the 
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lattice work above, upon the paper drawer below, 
In that case, when a new supply of leaves is laid 
on above, the worms at once ascend, as. the dis~ 
tance is not too great between them, to 

their reaching above. Thisis a great anil aca 
tant change introduced into the method of feedi 
and cleanliness, saving time and promoting’ the 
health of the worms. ; 

Another great improvement to be introduced by 
Mr. Whitmarsh, is the air given the worms in 
winding their cocoons. Now when the worms 
have terminated their feeding, easily known by 
their movements, branches of trees and bushes are 
iaid over or suspended above them, and among 
which the process of winding is carried on. Con- 
sequeutly they are much entangled, lost to sight, 
a geat deal of labor and silk lost in securing them- 
selves, and altogether an awkward method of'sep- 
arating the cocoons for use, from the bushes. 

He proposes, when the worms are ready to 
wind, to transfer them to upright frames, with twine 
lattice work, standing about an inch and a half’ a- 
part, 

The worms will reach over from one frame to 
the other, fasten themselves at each extremity and 
then in a small compass envelope themselves in 
their cocoons. Every thing then is clean and 
compact, and after they have finished winding, the 
frames in pairs can be put away compacily, and 
when wanted for use, the cocoons are easi- 
ly taken off. The building is well contrived for 
ventilation and the reeling by steam power will 
be carried onin the same edifice. He intends to 
feed a million of worms this summer and reel four 
or five hundred pounds of silk.—JVorthampton 
Courier. 


Francis H. Davidge, Esq., has been irvited by 
the Maryland Horticultural Society to deliver the 
anniversary address, on the 28th instant, and has 


accepted the invitation. From the literary ac- 
quirements of Mr. D. and his fine discriminating 
taste, we have the best assurance that he will do 
ample justice to the task he has undertaken. 


The official authorities of Ohio and Michigan, 
have unfortunately got into serious collision. An 
armed party of the territory of Michigan, after fi- 
ring over the head of Col. Hawkins, the Ohio sur- 
veyor, made him and seven armed persons prison- 
ers, and took them to Tecumseh for examination. 
The Ohio Commissioners being apprised of the 
capture of Col. Hawkins and his party, made good 
their retreat. The Governor of Ohio, is said to 
have a force of 500 men with him at Monroe, and 
to have issued orders to call out 10,000 men, to 
secure the running of the boundary line. The 


Free Press says, that this “invasion” will be repell- 
ed with the whole force of Michigan. Every 
American must, in the deepest recesses of his 
heart, deplore a state of things so disastrous to the 
cause of human liberty. 

He who defers the hour of beginning to live 
correctly, is like the peasant who waits to have 
the river flow past; but it continues to flow, and 
will flow till the end of time.—Horace. 
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THE FARMER... | 

Liquip Manures.—In the preceding volume 
of this work, page 1$4, there is a very interesting 
article on the propriety of using liquid -manures 
for purposes of horticulture: a solution of soot 
and water is therein recommended, in the propor- 
tion of six quarts of the former to a hogshead of 
the latter. This mixture has been found to exer- 
cise a most salutary influence on Peas, Aspara- 
gus, and a variety of other vegetables, to which it 
has been applied : we do not doubt the fact stated, 
and would here observe, that the soap suds. made 
in a farmers’ family, which is mostly thrown a- 
way, is one of the most effective manures that 
can be applied to vegetables and flowers of all 
kinds. From an experience of several years, we 
ean testify to its invigorating effects, and recom- 
mend its use with confidence. There are but 
few families, anywise extensive, who do not make 
a sufficient quantity of this article, in the course 
of the year, to keep a garden of tolerable size, 
not.only in good condition, but rich enough to 
secure good crops of vegetables. 








WooL GROWING, AND LARGE SALE.—A Clare- 
mont, N. H. paper says, that Dr. Leonard Jarvis, 
of that town recently sold. 18,000 pounds of wool, 
all of his own raising—and received for the same 
about $14,000. Such results are encouraging and 
calculated to induce those who own farms favor- 
ably located, to enter into the business; but the 
prudent farmer will, of course, make his calcula- 
tions, and take a full view of the advantages and 
disadvantages, outlay of capital in sheep, expense 
of keeping them, per centum of mortality, and all 
the other drawbacks upon profit, before he ventures 
on a change. 





Coucn Grass.—-A writer in the Maine Farmer 
recommends as the only practicable way of des- 
troying this pest, to be this—plough below the 
roots, fork it out and give it to the hogs; and af- 
firms, that it will grow readily when turned under 
eight or ten inches. 

Another writer in the same paper says it may be 
destroyed in the following manner. After plough- 
ing the ground infested with it sow it as early as 
possible with buckwheat. This springs up and 
prevents the couch grass from growing. About 
the last of June, when the buckwheat is in blos- 
som, he ploughs it under, and sows another crop. 
This springs up and has time to ripen its seed be- 
fore frost, and in the process the couch grass will 
be destroyed. Here then are two farmers at is- 
sue upon a plain matter of fact. Who is. to de- 
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Rures FoR Maxine Butrer—The editor of 
the Maine Farmer, gives the following brief direc- 
tions on the subject of making Butter, and they 
will probably be found:on examination, to be in- 
finitely preferable for all. practical purposes, to a 
long essay. He says, what is strictly true, that 
the art of making butter is extremely simple, and 
may be reduced to a few rules. . In the first place, 
keep every utensil clean and sweet. Then be 
careful to churn the cream before it is too old.— 
Churn it well, till the buttermilk is separated from 
the butter. Work out all the buttermilk, and 
then salt with good Turks Island or Rock Salt.— 
This he prefers to Liverpool salt, because, as he 
alleges, the latter is not so pure as the two former 
kinds, as it-contains glauber salts, sulphate of mag- 
nesia, muriate of lime, and other impurities. 





{From the N. E. Farmer.] 
Inpian Corn. 
To the Editor of the N. E. Farmer. 

Sin :—Having been often requested both by 
scientific and practical farmers, to publish my me- 
thod of growing Indian Corn, I take the liberjy. to 
offer through your useful Journal, the New Eng- 
land Farmer, a few practical hints to young corn 
growers. ‘The reader will readily perceive, that I 
am more used to handling the plough and hoe 
than the pen, consequently he will excuse me, if 
I should now and then make a/alk with the latter. 
In this, I shall give the result of my experience, 
in raising corn on green sward so called. 

I plough as late, or as near to planting in the 
spring as possible, so as to turn under as much 
growth of grass, as I possibly can, which will im- 
mediately ferment, and help to decompose the old 
fog and sward, which makes the best of food for 
the latter growth of the corn. I usually plough 
one day, and plant the next, in the following man- 
ner: J commence on the further side or longest 
way of the field; after ploughing one day or so, 1 
cart on to the furrows, and drop in heaps, at the 
rate of about twenty ox cart loads of good compost 
manure to the acre; thirty-five bushels I call a 
load: dropped into six heaps the distance of the 
cart and oxen apart, each way, from centre to cen- 
tre, will about do it. After dropping two rows of 
heaps, I spread the manure as even as possible, 
then harrow it over twice with a light harrow, 
then roll with a heavy roller, which I consider 
very important, as the harrow partially moves the 
manure with the soil, the roller levels the surface, 
and presses the manure into the soil, which pre- 
vents in a great measure its wasting, either by e- 
vaporation or the wind. J then furrow very shal- 
low, calculating my rows three feet and a half from 
centre to centre; as sward land should always be 
worked lengthwise of the furrow, it is not neces- 
sary to furrow but one way, as all harrowing, 
ploughing, and hoeing the crop, should be done 
lengthwise, so as not to distur) the sod. If I have 
a plenty of manure, I then drop into the furrow in 
the hills, about eighteen inches apart, a small 
quantity of manure. _ Jn dropping the corn (a very 


nice operation) after leveling the manure with my 
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foot, 1] strew from six to eight kernels lengthwise 
of the hill, in nearly a straight line, making the 








ing the corn in a line is, you can pa 
or cultivator, (the latter I consider 
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low. with the hoe, and chop around th ; 









purpose of killing the weeds, and: f 
soil; taki pe, few to draw any earth em At 
the second ‘and third dressing, I pass the 


cultivator or plough. within about eight inches 
the corn, and Soon wilh the hoe as sete 
ing up a very little, say about one inch each time; 
taking care to thin out the weakest plants, wat od 
from four to six in each hill. bea nes pe? 

the last dressing I'sow about one pound of turnip 
seed to rdooting I vie mtr + of the a 
tages of planting at the time iF ’ 
make clean work, (as the old saying’is among fam 
mers) by beginning on the further side of the field, 
all the carting of manure, and passing, will be on 
the grass, which is easier and better, than’ pas 
over ploughed land. Likewise at that season: 
the year, cattle is generally weaker than atvany . 
other time, therefore, ploughing one day, and a 
ing the next, relieves them very much, by 
planting immediately after ploughing; the corm 
will get the start of the weeds, particularly if it 
has been soaked 24 hours in a weak ion of 
nitre, and then mixed with ashes, so as to separate 
freely before planting. ‘' ti mea 

1 plant the early twelve rowed kind, which I 
name the Phinney corn, having first obtained the 
seed from E. Phinney, Esq. a first rate farmer in 
the town of Lexington, which lL eonsider the “best 
1 ever planted, although I presume'T’ have planted 
twenty different kinds, that I have received from 
different parts of the country. The ears are long, 
the kernels well set, and the cob better filled out 
than any other kind J ever saw. ‘Take’two eats 
of equal lengths, one a twelve, the other eight row- 
ed, the twelve rowed ear will contain nearly: a 
third more shelled corn than the ‘eight. le 
stalks are very small and short, particularly the 
tops; consequently the ground is not so much 
shaded, which is a great advantage to the tarnip 
crop. 

The practice of spreading the manure on the 
sod, before ploughing, I do not approve of. I 
give my reasons : in 1828 or 9, I planted a field of 
about four acres, in the way and manner I have 
described, except a strip or band about two rods 
wide through the middle of the field, on which I 
spread the same kind and quantity of manure be- 
fore ploughing, that I did on the other; and the 
after management was the same as tie rest of the 
field. You could see the difference in the corn, 
in every stage of its growth. Come to harvest- 
ing, the ears were not so large nor so well filled 
out. The next spring I sowed the field down in 
grass without disturbing the sod; the seed took 
well, and I had a fine crop for several years after. 
For two or three years after, the grass was small- 
er on the strip where the manure was ploughed in, 
after which you could not perceive much di ce 
in the crop. The experiment led me to observe 
more particularly the difference between spreading 
manure on or near the surface, or burying it deep. 
I am aware that it is said by some, and some very 





good practical farmers, too, that you cannot bury 
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manure ; that the gases will always rise to 
which I will admit they do in some 
; but the juices, the most important part, 
“oe Sd they go? up or down? I say 
; anda : soils. For 
a heap of manure lies over 
the field, moving the same in the 
it up, and then the 
as other parts of the field, without 
putting on any manure, you will 
a large crop. On the other hand if you 
the spot after moving the heap of 
the crop: will be small, comparatively 
unless you manure the same as you do 
of the field. 
Mr. Editor, if any of your subscribers 
my method of raising Indian Corn, with 
8 go a of seed, on a tolerable good soil, and 
manage the whole process skilfully, in a good 
husbandlike > cate and the sedson thould be as 
favorable as the last was, if he don’t raise from 75 
to. 100 bushels of corn to the acre, and 200 bush- 
els of turnips, besides pumpkins and beans if he 
plants them, I will tell Fi ow to make compost 
and manage his field next season, so that he can 
cut his two tons of hay to the acre, for three or 
four years to come; which will more than pay 
him for the’ trouble of reading this and trying the 
experiment. Danter CHanDier. 
B————, March 16th, 1835. 
N.B.° If you plant fallow ground, either spread 
the manure on the furrows, or harrow it in, or 


put the corn under the dung. D.C 
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Sysrem in Huspanpry.—There is perhaps no 
branch of human industry where so much de- 
pends ov doing things at the proper time, as in 
thet'of agriculture, and hence the necessity of 


bromapery and pursuing a system. With proper 
care and-an inflexible purpose of leaving nothing 


to be done to-morrow, which should be done to- 
day, many of the heart burnings and disappoint- 
ments which occur to mar the feelings of the far- 
mer and planter, might be avoided. These re- 
flections were elicited by reading the following 
briefand apposite advice in the Genesee Farmer : 


“ Asa great number of things are always to be 
done on a farm, let every farmer carry in his pock- 
eta paper and pencil, and as soon as any thing re- 
quiring early attention occurs to him, which 
cannot be done immediately, let him make a 
memorandum of it, and thus in a short time he 
will have a list of whatever is necessary to be done; 
and at any leisure moment, by consulting this 
list, he determines at once what next needs his at- 
tention most.*~ It is a good practice also to write 
down every evening whatever is to be done next 
day, and.at the end of every week what is to be 
done the next week. By pursuing this course, 
the farmer has the whole of his business at one 
view under his eye, and knows how to spend 
every hour to the best advantage ; and he rarely 
finds any unexpected business to call him sud- 
denly away from his present employment, and 
thus.a great deal of time and. vexation is saved, 

lich would otherwise be wasted in being per- 

7 Denes from one kind of labor to an- 
other, le ing every thing but half finished in the 
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[Ffom the Ohio Farmer.} 
Cucrurne-oy THe Cucumber. 

I will state a fact relative to the planting of cu~ 
cumbers which came under my Observation, an 
which is worthy of being known, I shall at least 
give a further trial myself of its reality; though 1 
cannot conceive there is a doubt remaining on the 
subject. Last spring, a friend of mine, and my- 
self were planting eucumbers at the same time.—I 
was planting mine, as is usual, in gardens, by mix- 
ing a small portion of stable manure with the 
earth, and raising the hill an inch or two above 
the surface of the ground. Observing it, he jo- 
closely remarked, “ Let me show you how to raise 
cucumbers!” Never having much luck in rais- 
ing them, I cheerfully agreed to his proposition. — 
He commenced by making holes in the earth, at 
the distance intended for the hills, that would 
hold about a peck—he then filled them with dry 
leached ashes, covering the ashes with a very 
small quantity of earth. The seed were then 
planted ona level with the surface of the ground. 
I was willing to see the experiment tried, but had 
no expectation of any thing but a loss of seed, la- 
bor and soil. But imagine my astonishment, (not- 
withstanding a drier season never was known, and 
almost a universal failure of garden vegetables,) 
when I beheld vines remarkably thrifty, and as 
fine a crop of cucumbers as any one need wish to 
raise, and continued to bear for a very long time, 
unusually so in fact. 1 will not philosophise or 
moralize on this subject, but say to all, try it— 
and instead of throwing your ashes in a useless 
heap to stumble over, near your door, put it to its 
proper use and reap your “rich reward.” 





Thoughts on flowers.—“Are not,” asked the au- 
thor of Atherton, “flowers the tears of earth, and 
are not stars the flowers of heaven?” Flowers 
are the teachers of gentle thoughts, promoters of 
kindly emotion. One cannot look closely to the 
structure of a flower without loving it. They are 
emblems and manifestations of God’s love for the 
creation, and they are the means and ministrations 
of man’s love to his fellow creature; for they first 
awaken in the mind a sense of the beautiful atid 
good. Light is beautiful and good; but on its un- 
divided beauty, and on the glorious intensity of its 
full strength, man cannot gaze; he can compre- 
hend it best when prismatically separated, and dis- 
persed in the many colored beauty of flowers; and 
thus he reads the elements of beauty, the alphabet 
of visible gracefulness. The very inutility of 
flowers is their excellence and great beauty, for, by 
having a delightfulness in their very form and co- 
lor, they lead us to thoughts of generosity and mo- 
ral beauty, detached from, and superior to all sel- 
fishness, so that they are pretty lessons of Nature’s 
book of instruction, teaching man that he liveth not 
by bread or for bread alone, that he hath another 
than an animal life—(A chapter on flowers, in the 
Amulet.) 





Accumulated wealth brings care, and a thirst 
for increasing riches. He who requires many 
luxuries, is always in want of many. Happy is 
he to whom God has given a sufficiency with a 
sparing hand.— Horace. 





_.[From.the Genesee Farmer: ] 

To DESTROY TICKS ON SHEEP. 
Friend Tucker —I have been a constant read- 
er of thy valuable paper for more than two years 
during which time I have noticed several come 
munications on the best method of destroying 
ticks on sheep, none of which seem to me so 
well adapted to the end designed. as that whichi 
an experience of sixty years in farming, has led 
me to adopt, and which is now submitted to the 
public with’much diffidence. I have had for 
several years-a flock of sheep, about one hundred 
in number,.composed of the Merino and Bake- 
well breeds,-and when purehased by me the for- 
mer were much afflicted by “the scab,” and all by 
ticks—the lambs the most severely. For the des- 
truction of the ticks, I procured between one-half 
and three-fourths of a bushel of stems or refuse 
tobacco, which I boiled, and when the strength 
was sufficiently extracted the liquor was put into 
a half hogshead tub, as being the most suitable for 
the operation intended—to this was added water 
till the tub was nearly full. After the sheep were 
sheared, they were taken and immersed in this de- 
coction, a board being placed across the tub. in 
the meantime for the purpose of draining them on, 
thereby saving the liquor, which would other- 
wise be soon exhausted. In this operation the 
head of the sheep is to be exempt from immer- 
sion ; and to be properly done, three persons are 
necessary, one to manage the head, and the oth- 
ers the feet. The lambs should undergo the same 
process, the detoction being previously diluted 
with water, and a little more care should be taken 
in draining them. A second operation will be 
necessary in about ten days after the first—this is 
indispensable to effect the object intended. The 
intervening time between the first and second im- 
mersion is necessary for the eggs of the old ones 
to hatch, and this young colony once destroyed, 
the cure is complete. It may be well to remark, 
in relation to this process, that its effect in the 
destruction of “the scab,” was equally as salutary 

and decisive as in the case of the ticks. 
A Pennsytvania Farmer. 

. Wood Lawn, $d mo. 17, 1835. 





Bees.—Mr. Levi H. Parrish, of Brighton, 


Monroe county, New York, has, we learn from 
the United States Gazette, invented and procured 
a patent for a Bee Hive, which is so constructed 
that the little laborers may be made to contribute 
to the profit of their owners, many pounds each 
year, without diminishing their own comforts or 
interfering with their winter supplies. It may al- 
so be kept in dwelling houses, without endanger- 
ing the people. 





TimBer.—The following are stated to be facts 
by the editor of the New England Farmer : that 


timber growing in open land, or on the borders of - 


woods is best for all building purposes, that that 
which grows on dry land, having less sap thar 
that which is grown in swamps or wet places, is 
more solid and, therefore, more durable ; that the 
elm and beach last longer under water, and that 
the latter will hold a nail better in water than any 
other timber. 
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FOREIGN ABSTRACT. 

We had prepared our abstract, when another 
arrival rendered what we had written of no avail, 
the news by the last being a week later: The 
whole, however, may be summed up in a few 
words. The British Ministry have been dissolved, 
in consequence of several successive defeats on 


the Irish Church bill—one of which was on mo- 
tion of Lord John Russell, to appropriate the sur- 
plas Church property in Ireland to the general ed- 
ucation of the poor. This motion was resisted 
on the ground, that it would be an unconstitutiori- 
al interference with the chartered rights of the es- 
tablished Church. 

The news from France relate almost exclu- 
sively to the debates in the Chambers, ou the 
bill for the payment of the indemnities to Ameri- 
ca, which have been favorably reported on by 
the committee to whom it had been referred. The 
discussion was warm, the opposition speakers be- 
ing chiefly Carlists ; but it was supposed general- 
ly, that the bill would pass by a large ma- 
jority. The question was to have been taken on 
the 2d of April, and the majority in its favor it 
was expected would reach between 70 and 80. 

The Duke of Leuchtenberg, who a few months 
since married the Queen of Portugal, and assum- 
ed the title of Prince Augustus, died suddenly of 
the quinsey, on ‘he 28th of March. 


Markets.---Sales at Havre, April 6th.--336 
bales of Louis’a Cotton, at 138a 160f; 100 Geor- 
gia at 140f.. 

7th. 1760 bales Louisiana cotton at 186f.50a 
168f.; 39 Tennessee, at 189f; 790 Georgia, at 

128a 145f.—Total 2675 bales. 

8th--2,509 bales Louisiana Cotton, at 138f a 
155f., 142 Mobile to arrive at 150f; 192 
Virginia, at 142f a 50f; 139 Georgia, at 140. 

[The sales show a brisk business, and prices 
appear advanced, though our materials do notena- 
ble us to say how much.] 

Havre, April 9.---The sales in Cotton reported 
yesterday amount to upwards of 4000 bales to 
trade and speculators, without any improvements, 
butat very full rates. The transactions this day 
reach only about 900. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, April 5th, was with- 
out change from the prices; the extreme of last 
week for American cannot be so readily obtained 
this; long staple is selling at very full rates; the 
Sea Island at auction to-day went off with spirit at 
4d to 1d per lb advance. The import is 26,769 
bags, and the sales are 12,460 bags, viz. 230 Sea 
Island, 19d to 2s 4d—70 Stained do 94 to 18d— 
3,650 New Orleans 9d to 12d—1490 Alabama, 
ke. 4 to 12. By auction 80 Sea Island 21d to 
2s 4d. 

Stitt Later.—Since the above was in type, 
another arrival brings advices up to the 11th April, 
from Liverpool, and 10th from London, The new 
Ministry had not yet been formed, though. it was 
generally believed, that Lord Melbourne would be 
charged with the duty of forming one, as Earl 
Grey had a very long interview with the King, and 
immediately thereafter had communication with 
Lord M. 

The Markets for Cotton had advanced 3d, on 





WHY DOI LOVE? 
Why do I love her ?—I cannot. well answer, 
t ina negative way; 

It is not because she is famed a dancer, 
-. And trips over the floor like a fay; 
Nor is it because she warbles so sweetly, 

While somthing the tuneful guitar : 
Tis not that she dresses with taste and so neatly— 

Tis something more exquisite far. 


Why do I love her?—’Tis not that her beauty 
Is equalled alone by her worth; 

*Tis not that in filial affection and duty 
She has not her.equal on earth; 

Nor is it because she has genius and talents, 
With a}! that the schools can instil, 

A rich cultivated intellect, and fancy to balance— 
Tis something more exquisite still. 

Why do I love her?—Because I have reason 
To know that her heart is an urn, 

Where purest affection, a stranger to treason, 
Will warmly and brilliantly burn. 

Because she will love with as fervent devotion 
As glows in a seraph above; 

Because she's alive to each tender emotion— 
I love her because she can love. 





A Mother’s Three Holidays.——The interesting 
Cora in the tragedy of Pizarro, thus describes the 
three holidays, “allowed by nature’s sanction, to a 
fond mother’s heart ;” 

“When first the white blossoms of his teeth 
appear, breaking through the crimson buds that 
did encase them, that is a day of joy. Next, when 
from his father’s arms he runs without support, 
and clings laughing and delighted to his mother’s 
knees, that—that is the mother’s next holiday; 
and sweeter still the third, whenever his little 
stammering tongue, shall utter the grateful sound 
of Farner, Moruer. O, that is the dearest joy 
of them all!” : 

A Wedding.--The bride turned a little pale, 
and then a little flushed, and at last had just the 
right quantity of bright, becoming color, and al- 
most shed a tear, but not quite, fora smile came 
instead, and chased it away, The bridegroom 
was warned not to forget the ring, and all were 
assembled round the altar. “I will,” was uttered 
in a clear, low voice, and the new name written 


and she turned her bright face to be looked on, 
and loved and admired by the crowd of relations. 
and friends surrounding her, and they thought: 
that Sophy Stoketon was still dearer, and prettier 
than even Sophy Grey had been; and then the 
carriages were entered, and the house was reach- 
ed. Sophy walked into her father's house, her 
childhood’s home, her home no longer---and the 
bridal dress was changed, and the travelling dress 
took its place, andall crowded round her—-her 
father,. the mother, the sister, the brothers, all 
crowded around her to say good-by, to look and 
look on that dear face once more, to feel that her 
fate was sealed, to pray that it might be a happy 
one--to.think that she was going away, away 
from home, away witha stranger! and tears and 
smiles were mingled, and fond looks, and long 
embraces, and a father’s mingied tear of joy and 
sorrow was on her cheek, and the sister’s tear, 
that vainly tried to be asmile, and the mother’s sobs 
---and Sophy Grey left her father’s house, left it. 





former prices, though most of the sales were to 
speculators. 


---and Sophy Grey, was Sophy Grey no more;, 









|was closed, the last good-by uttered-—and Sophy 
was gone. ot geet 
Oh! how melancholy! how lonely does: the: 


| house appear, where but a moment before albhad™ 


been interest and hurry! Who has not experi 
ced the deserted pemeticis when those grr 
been accustomed to see, are gone-—~-whenthe agi- 
tation, the interest at parting, is over-—the 
empty look of the room-—-the work-box,; the 
drawing materials, the music, all gone---or pér- 
haps one single thing left to remind how all was 
~--a flower, perhaps, that had. been-gathered and’ ° 
cast aside--the cover of a letter, whieh had been: 
scribbled over in the forgetfulness of the’ happy 
conversation. = ‘his a 

A neat Compliment.—One of the neatest com- ~ 
pliments on record, is that paid by Lord Camden’ « 
to Fox, that “his price was immortality, and.he 
knew that posterity would pay it.” : 





The Wife.---That woman deserves not a hus- 
band’s generous love who will not greet him. with 
smiles as he returns from the labors of the day ; 
who will not try to chain him to his home by the 
sweet enchantment of a cheerful heart; for there 
is not one in a thousand that is so unfeeling as to, 
withstand such an influence and break away from 
such a home. 





[For the Farmer and Gardener.] 
A PreasantT BevERAGE. - 

Tt is not, perhaps, generally known, that the: 
green branches of the Burnett grass may be called 
into.very agreeable use, in our summer beve \ 
Rince it in cold water immediately on gathering, 
then throw a handful into a bdwl of Sangaree, con- 
cocted of red wine, or cherry bounce and water, 
duly qualified with loaf sugar, and it will be found 
to-impart a peculiar freshness and delicious fia- 
vor. 
The writer of this article, first met this delight- 
ful beverage, at the hospitable mansion, in Rich- 
mond in this state, of the late Capt. Singleton, of 
the revolutionary army, forty years ago, and has 
often since used it at his own house. J.M. 
Virginia, 28th April, 1835. 





A diamond weighing upwards of 5 dwts. [30 
carots,| was lately found on the plantationof Mr. P. 
Brooks, in the county of Prince Edward, Va., by 
one of his children. It has been examined by 
the Professor of Chemistry, at Hamden, Sydney 
College, and several other gentlemen, all of whom 
pronounce it pure carbon. It is supposed to be 
worth $15,000. 
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with the bright beams of joy and hope upon her 
brow, and in another moment, the carriage door 
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Kentucky 
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“ in 


** wagon price,.-..- 
Waoow Faricnrs, to Pittsburgh,. 
; To Wheeling,. 
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APPLES, oocccccoceccccocereseseees 
Bacon, hamMsMew,-«rssecseeereres 
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11 
Shoulders, «+++ eeeereceese 8a 


Middli Prev Tia 10 
Borrzn, printed, in ibs, & half tbe! 
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BANK NOTE TABLE. 

Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 

Baltimoreand North streets. 


U. 8. Bank, ecececceeeepal } VIRGINIA. 
Branch at Baltimore,..--do| Farmers Bank of Virginia,ja 
Other Branches --do} Bank of Virginia, «do 
MARYLAND. ranch at Fredericksburg do 
Banks in Baltimore,.-+--par||Petersburg,.-.+-.+.++++++do 
Hagerstown,.-- crcecceeee HM NOrfolll,. + sadeoesee**eer edo 
Frederick, «.++-sesee+e+0ed0 " " « do 
Westminster, «.+++++-+++2d0 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary'd, - i do 
Do. able at Easton,---do - 
Salisbur yepee?*eeuncertain||Branch at Romney,. . ... 
Cumberland,..-.+-+++++++3a]| Do. Charlestown, ... 
Do. Leesburg, 


Millin LON,.oseccccesereeedO rg 
DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks, 

Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 3a34 

Georgetown, } Banks, ja. ||New Jersey Banks gen. 14a? 

Alexandria, iNew York City, ......-4a 
PENNSYLVANIA. _ |\New York State,... .24a3 

Philadelphia,....+++++++-+ h oT oak oe 

Chambersburg,.---- 

Gettysburg «...+-++++- 

Pittsburg, «++++++se00e+ 

OthesPonneylvaniaBike iia 

therPennsylvania Bks. 14a: 

Delaware {under $5}.... ~ —_ 

Do. over eeeeeee ZA ? 

Michigan ae De % New Orleans. 

Canadian Aa.occececen oat 
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BROOD MARE about 15 hands high, color black, 


fine form and action. 
lay Sth. 


Apply at this office. 
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Printed by Sands & Neilson, corner of Calvert 
and Market streets. 
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BUFFALO BERRY TREE. 

INCE it was ascertained that this tree is dioecious (the 
male and female being distinct trees) we have hesi- 
tated to send it when ordered, because our trees are too 
young yet for their sex to be develo Under these cir- 
cumstances we propose to furnish single trees (the sex 
being unknown) on the following terms :—Trees lees than 
two feet in height at 50 cents each, and those above two 
feet at 75 cents a piece. When their sex shall have been 
ascertained we will furnish either male or female trees at 
$1,25 each, and at $2 per pair. By this arrangement time 
may be gained by taking young trees this epring and put- 
ting them out, relying on the future for mates for them, 
mm nothing can be lost in point of price of them. We 
have a few from 14 to 3 feet high, which we wil} put up 

to order on the terms above stated. 

SINCLAIR & MOORE. 
March 31, 1835. 
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HORSE MILLS—CORN CULTIVATORS, g-¢: 
E Subscribers offer for sale, at the Marriawp Ag. 
RICULTORAL KePosiToRY, Light, near Pratt street, 
MILLS vor ciinpinc COKN AND OTHER GRajn, 
They grind expeditiously, and make first rate megl. Spe 
cimens of which may be seenat their Establi 
gether with the MILLS. These MILLS will be 
very advantageous to farmers and planters generally, 
to gentlemen owning large estates, who are in the habit 
of sending their grain to Mill at a distance; they would be 
of almost incalculable value, in the great saying of the 
time of a hand, and cart and horse; and the Subscribers 
believe, that these MILLS would thus save.their cost ing 
ear, besides the great comfort and convenience of 

able to convert the par on the place into flour, at 
pleasure—besides it wou 
stocks, an opportunity to feed them with ground meal, and 
thus economise from twenty to thirty per cent. of the quam 
tity usually consumed when fed on the grain whole. 

Corn Cultivators of different patterns, both ; 
and cast tires. 

300 Grain Cradles, made of superior white ash wood, 
part of which has the natural turn, with warrant 
ed Scythes attached, 

106 dozen wooden rakes. 

Waldron and American Grass Seythes, by the dozen et 
on retail—also ready hung for use. 

$0 dozen Scythe Sneads. 

25 boxes. Scythe Stones. 

Improved Wheat Fans, together with a general assort 
ment of other Agricultural I:np ements. 

SINCLAIR & MOORE. 


Bavtimore, May 12th. 


TRIFOLIUM INCARNATUM, 
OR SCARLET CLOVER. 

Just received afew casks of this valuable grass seed, 
lately introduced into this country from Germany, where 
it produces two good crops in one year. From its earl 
growth in Spring, when other articles for feeding stock 
are so difficult to be: procured, it is likely to becomes 
valuable acquisition to American Husbandry. It blooms 
and is fit to cutin 50 days after sowing, and is not #0 
coarse.as the common Red clover, better furnished with 
leaves, and not liable to lodge or loose its leaves in dry- 
ing. From its rapid growth it is of great value for as 
early crop, for soiling in summer, or for supplying food 
when other grasses are winter killed. 

Also in store, St. Foin or Espersett, well suited for high 
dry soils, improving poor land, &c. 

Burnet Grass, similar in character to the St. Foin, be 
ing well adapted to high, poor, dry soils. 

Spring and Winter Vetches or Tares, Lucerne, Ray 
Grass, Feather grass, and many other rare, and commos 
Field Seeds. 

Twin Corn, producing from 4 to 8 ears on each stock 

Garden Seeds, a general assortment. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. 
’ April 14. at Sinclair & Moore’s Md. Ag. Rep. 
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TERMS OF THIS PAPER. 


1. Price five dollars bo annum, payable in advance 
@ When this is done, 50 cents worth of any kind of seats 
on hand will be delivered or sent to the order of the sub 
scriber with his receipt. 

2. The manner of payment which is preferable to any 
other for distant subscribers, is by check or draft on som 
responsible party here, or else by remittance of a current 
bank note; and to obviate al] objection to mail transmit 
sion, the conductors assume the risk. , 

3. Subscriptions are always charged sy THE YEAR, afd 
never for ashorier term. When once sent to a subseri> 
er the paper will not be discontinued (except at the d® 
cretion of the publishers) without a special order, on 
ceipt of which, a discontinuance will be entered, to tal 
effect aT THE END of the current year of subscription... 

4. Subscribers may receive the work by mail either 
weekly numbers, or in monthly or quarterly portions; @ 
else in.a volume (ending in May annually), handso 
pressed, half bound and lettered (to match with the 
rican Farmer) by such conveyance as they may died? 
but the $5 must in all these cases be paid in advance. ._ 

@#Apvertisemenrs relating to any of the subjects @ 
this paper will be inserted once at one dollar per 





or at that rate for more than a square, and at half th 
rate for each revetitioe 
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